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letters 


The idea of colonialism 


Dear IC: I was disturbed by the initial 


article written by M. A. Thomas in the the 
October issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
particularly such statements as “Today 


colonialism cannot be justified under any 


circumstances. It is the duty of Christian 


students to identify themselves with strug- articles 
gling peoples and sympathize with thei . 


movement for freedom. This is the crea- 
tive role in the emancipation of man- By Howard Hitchcock 


kind.” POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Certain forms of colonialism can be 
By Bruce Jones 


justified, 
Colonialism does not always take the 
form of exploitation or slavery of a com- By Mier Miller 


munity. It often means no than 


paternal economic and_ sociological as- THAT NEED DOING... . 


sistance by one nation to another rela- Huston Smith. Sam Magill T ai Shigaki 


tively uneducated group. 
THE WORLD REVOLUTION AND 


We in this country sometimes thought- 


group to assume self-government along By Hal Leiper 


our republican pattern without consider- 


ing whether the particular group is ready 


| . a 
: to assume such a responsibility. We fail TC — 
DIMENSIONS IN MEMBERSHIP ....:........ 
to remember that too often a_ politically 
: and educationally immature group may By Polly Moss Culbertson 
obtain its independence only to fall as : 
feeble prey to exploitation by a power 
much less benevolent than was its former 
| “colonizer.” . . . The result is likely to | departments 
be, first, unrest, if not anarchy, and then % 
the emergence of the strong man who ee 2 


substitutes . . . possibly despotic rule in WORSHIP SERVICE 5 
place of the paternal or benevolent rule She 
of the former paternalistic power. 
ANTHONY L. MICHEL 


We appreciate the points you raise and 
recognize that sweeping generalization 


can be misleading. Nonetheless, it must BOARD OF MANAGEMENT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
be granted that the idea of colonialism is 
repugnant throughout Asia and Africa. W. H. Hudnut, Jr. Anne B. Hale Marvin Halverson 
Even though in many cases colonial ad- Secretary Ty Ida Sloan Snyder 

J. Frederick Miller Winnifred Wygal Edward L. Nestingen 


ministration has become much more en- 
‘illard R. Espy W. Yoltor “heste anak: 
lightened, nevertheless, the rancor of 


having been dominated and_ exploited EDITOR—Edward L. Nestingen MANAGING EDITOR— Chester Tanaka 
lives in the hearts of millions. This emo- 
ti loiked t REPORTERS AND PROMOTERS 
lon can oe, and tS exptoitlec 
Eleanor Carman Flynn Harrell James E. Dunn 
unscrupulous people of whom the worst University of Rochester University of So. Carolina University of Nebraska 
ine ‘leur Bullock Fred Swartz Bonnie Lee Lovrenic 
offenders are the Communists. M. A. Fleur Bu “ne: 
ff l’assar College Bridgewater College University of Mtssouri 
Thomas is calling us, who are among the James Holleman James Ellis Doris Freeman 

privileged people of the world and iden- Brown { niversit Oberlin College Prairie View AGM College 
Janet Tierney Dale Mummert_ Allan Broehl 
tified, rightly or wrongly, with those who Montana State University Miami University — Washington State College 
have been the colonial rulers, to be sensi- 
nee THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
tive to this problem and to take positive 
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vaka 


baptism crucifixion resurrection 


erhaps an artist should not attempt to interpret in writing his creations on canvas or his 
P expressions in stone. If he is a poet, he may transmit his motivating concepts more suc- 
cessfully by pen than by brush, leaving the reader to search in vain within the less eloquent 
visual forms for those qualities so aptly described. If the artist is not adept at verbal expres- 


sion, his words may draw yet another veil over the uncertainty of his created symbols. Yet 


the faint hope of communicating more fully the overtones of those personal concepts re- 
lating to Christianity’s crucial events gives me the audacity to write of my works here illus- 
trated. 

Although many persons may be stirred to feel the full power of the Crucifixion only 
through the brutal shock of literal forms, I feel myself more deeply moved by the exem- 
plification in this moment of the transcendent Love of a Suffering yet Forgiving Father. 
Such a tremendously powerful Love transforms a sight almost unbearable to human eyes 
into one of unsurpassed beauty to human hearts. The pierced flesh is obliterated, hidden by 
the blinding radiance of the pure flame within. The bruised and sagging limbs are swept up- 
ward as a sleeper awakening stretches toward the new day. For etched against the black 
darkness of man’s sin and guilt rises the pure and tender bud of God’s Forgiving Love. Thus 


the Crucifixion becomes the beginning of a new and deeper relationship between God and 
| continued on next page 
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dedication 


Man. a Beginning that will continue to grow and move up- 
ward toward the Light as a new plant flourishes. seeking 
the sun above. At this moment the Man and the Cross be- 
come one, welded into an indivisible unit of Truth that dis- 
closes the overwhelming Fact of God’s Sacrificial Love. 
Even the two thieves are transformed in the crucible of 
this hour into similarly integrated, ascending forms. nour- 
ished alike by the tender care of God. As the sun above is 
darkened, His Encircling Love seems shocked into momen- 
tary withdrawal by the bestiality of which His own crea- 
tion is capable. But the dove of God’s Promise signals His 
Faithfulness and Continuing Concern even in the depths of 
His Suffering. 

The “Baptism” is organically united to the “Crucifixion,” 
as one’s dedication to a cause is related to its fulfillment. 
At His willing acceptance of His Mission before God and 
men. Christ becomes completely purified as God’s Radiance 
pours down upon Him. Totally transparent before the 
Fathers Love, He senses at this instant the kindling of that 
inner flame whose incandescent glow will draw all men to 


Him. He stands immersed in the encircling Love of His — 


Heavenly Father. a motif found in each of the episodes. 

The symbolism of the “Resurrection” remains concrete. 
even though its forms have been modified in keeping with 
the pervading spirit of simplicity and upward growth. Cast 
off from the ascending figure are the shrouds of death. as 
dried shucks falling from the bud. It bursts into glorious 
flower. Silhouetted against the tomb’s dark door is the Risen 
Christ. beside Whose brilliance the courier angel fades into 
the dawn’s half-light. Only the stone, bearing the strong 
imprint of the encircling motif of the Father’s Love. re- 
mains to divulge the news of God’s Omnipotence to all who 
seek His Peace. 

To express a religious experience in visible symbols is 
not an easy undertaking. The individual who has been so 
moved that he feels compelled to communicate his persona! 


experience visually is immediately faced with the problem 


fulfillment 


continued 


HOWARD HITCHCOCK 


The cover depicts a sculpture entitled Crucifixion by How- 
ard Hitchcock. The triptych, Baptism, Crucifixion and Res- 
urrection. on page 3 and the article beginning on that page 
are also by him. Howard Hitchcock is Assistant Professor 
of Art at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. both in 
graphic conception and in word, he portrays the power ful- 


ness of the drama which Easter celebrates. 


transformation 


of selecting appropriate symbols. There are many peop} 
who would insist upon limiting the choice of symbols , 
objects or beings represented in a life-like manner. But 
the more traditional forms seem inadequate to express thy 
uniqueness of an individual’s own response, he must eithe, 
modify these accepted forms or create new symbols. Hj 
religious experience, however, is in no way made less sig 
nificant because he finds it necessary to express it in lex 
familiar terms. 

God is Spirit. We must not mistake any visual symbo| 
for God Himself, nor for the Truth He represents. Wha. 
ever the visible representation, it can never be more than, 
symbol. Thus it can only strive, within the limitations 9 
visual imagery, to express the spiritual Truth inherent j) 
God’s nature. Neither can we allow ourselves to become wy 
enamored with the warmth of feeling we receive from, 
familiar, accepted symbol that we refuse to recognize that 
another symbol, completely different, might be capable of 
stimulating religious responses just as intense. 

If genuinely moved to express a deep personal religiou; 
experience, the creative artist will seek out and organizx 
into a unique combination those visual forms. rhythms 
and tones that seem to convey the special significance oj 
that experience to him. One artist’s interpretation does no 
negate that of the others, but discloses an additional face 
of the larger Truth which lies hidden beneath the “lifelike” 
exterior. If unearthed and turned toward the Light, many 
new facets of meaning may be discovered, each reflecting 
its particular aspect of that Truth. The torn and blighte’ 
body of Gruenewald’s Christ on the cross is no less true 
than the sad. calm dignity of Rouault’s rough forms. Each 
reveals one phase of the Greater Truth symbolized by this 
painfully tender act of God toward Man. My aint is to com: 
municate yet another facet of meaning in these great event 
of Christendom which provide the foundation of our faith 
so that our understanding of them might be deepened and 


our lives enriched. 
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STAINGLASS BY BERNARD 0. GRUENKE 


LEADER: Let us pray: 


This is the day which the Lord has made; 
Let us be glad and rejoice therein; 

Give praise to the Lord, for He is good; 
For His mercy endureth forever. Amen. 


THE DOXOLOGY 


FIRST READER: Contemporary witnesses to the hope that they 


find in Jesus Christ have written these words to us and 
for us: “Our hope comes to us from God and rests in 
God. The Lord of heaven and earth is the Righteous One 
who has said, “Ye shall be holy for I am holy,” the 
Judge who will by no means leave evil unchecked and 
unpunished. Therefore we dare not speak of hope in 
God except we speak at the same time of judgment and 
repentance. . . . The Cross is that place at the center of 
the world’s history where the Lord of history has finally 
exposed the sin of the world and taken that sin upon 
Himself, the place where all men and all nations without 
exception stand revealed as enemies of God, lovers not of 
truth but of the lie, children not of light but of darkness 
—and yet where all men stand revealed as beloved of 


God. precious in God’s sight. children for whom the Son 


of God was content to die... . 

“When we stand at that place where the Son of God 
died for our sins, all our human desires are judged by 
Him. We are stripped naked of all our claims and pre- 
tensions and clothed afresh with His mercy. We are dead 
and made alive again. ... He, by His own act, has put us 
in the place where we must hope and can hope only in 
Him.” 


LEADER: We may live only where we are, as we are. As 


members of an association of Christian students, let us 
pray in hope: 


Our Father Who art in heaven... 
and Lord of this place of learning and doing: 


1 From Christ—The Hope of the World, Second Assembly of the 


World Council of Churches. 
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we are dead 
and made alive again 


Worsh ip Service 


Hallowed be Thy Name .. 
In penitence we recall other Names under which we 
serve, to which we often give primal loyalty; 
Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven . . 
Beginning, O God, with us, that we may walk with newness 
of life: 
Give us this day our daily bread... . 
Amid the welter of words in which we toil 
We faint without Thy Word; 
Forgive us our debts... 
The vain desires and imaginations of our hearts; 
Our easy zeal, our faith without deeds, 
And our faithless deeds—forgive us, good Lord. 
And lead us not into temptation... 
Especially, O God, the lurking notion that we only 
do not bow our knees to the local baals; 


But deliver us from evil... 
From intellectual flabbiness and all other moral com- 
placency, 


From compulsive talking and shrinking silences, 
Deliver us, good Lord: 
For Thine is the Kingdom... 
Neither projects nor programs nor petitions have saved 


us; 
And the power... 
Neither grades nor popularity nor conformity can sustain 


us: 
And the glory, forever and ever. 


Praise be to Thee, O God, Amen. 


SECOND READER: A witness of another time reports the fol- 
lowing meaning of the Resurrection: JOHN 21:15-17, 
20-22. 

Contemporary Christians have been questioned much as 
Peter was. These questions have been addressed to local 
communities of Christians—and therefore to associations 
of Christian students. How are these questions answered 


among us? 


e**> Is our Association, in fellowship with other Associa- 
tions, doing all it can do to ensure that our neighbors 
shall hear the voice of the one Shepherd calling all men 


into the one flock? continued on next page 


\ 
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worship 
se rv ce continued 


-** Great masses of people in many parts of the world are 
hungry for bread, and are compelled to live in conditions 
which mock their human worth. Does our Association 
speak and act against such injustice? Millions of men 
and women are suffering segregation and discrimination 
on the ground of race. Is our Association willing to de- 
clare that this is contrary to the will of God and to act 
on that declaration? Do we pray regularly for those who 
suffer unjust discrimination on grounds of race, religion 
or political convictions? : 


eee The Church of Christ is today a world-wide fellowship, 
yet there are countless people to whom He is unknown. 
How much do we care about this? Does our Association 


live for itself—or for the world (campus) around it and 


and beyond it? Does its common life, and does the daily 
work of its members in the world (campus) affirm the 
Lordship of Christ or deny it? . 


¢** God does not leave any of us to stand alone. In every 
place He has gathered us together to be His family, in 
which His gifts and His forgiveness are received. Do we 
forgive one another as Christ forgave us? Is our Associ- 
ation a true family of God, where every man can find a 
home and know that God loves him without limit?” 


A PERIOD FOR QUIET MEDITATION AND PRAYER 


LEADER: Only at the Cross of Christ, where men know them- 
selves as forgiven sinners, can they be made one. It is 
there that we must seek deliverance from self-righteous- 
ness, impatience and fear. And those who know that 
Christ is risen should have the courage to expect new 
power to break through every human barrier.” 

In the name of Jesus, let us pray with courageous ex- 
pectancy ... 

O Thou Lord of Life and the Measure of Truth: 

So liberate us from our fears that 

We may relish the uncharted areas of the mind’s inquiry .. . 
We may creatively appropriate treasured wisdom of the past... 


We may hopefully participate in the adventure of present obedi- 
ence. 


O Thou God of Light and Grace and Mercy; 
In Thy Light may we see ourselves as we are... 
By Thy Grace may we trustfully accept ourselves as we are... 
By Thy Mercy may we be led hopefully to be what we are to be. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ, and for His sake, hear us. 
Amen. 
ROBERT MICKEY 
Franklin & Marshall College 


2 From the Message, Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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By BRUCE JONES, President of the National 
Student YMCA and a senior at Ambherst. 


What is the Christian Association’s responsibility 


e the “political” implications of the Gospel? 


he following dialogue took place after last week’s cab- 
a meeting of the university Student Christian Associ- 
ation. Instead of the usual unexciting Tuesday meeting, 
there were fireworks. Several people differed strongly on 
the question: “What is the social and political responsibility 
of our SCA?” The question arose when a local snackshop 
refused to serve Negroes and some members of the Associ- 
ation thought that they had a duty to act. However the dis- 
cussion soon included the whole area of academic freedom, 
politics, the Gospel and social concern, | 

When the heated meeting broke, Anne and George re- 


mained to continue discussing the issues. 


croRGE: I believe in academic freedom and social justice 
but I’d believe that even if I weren’t a Christian. Every 
citizen has the duty to take an active part in politics, but 
I don’t see why our SCA should be so concerned. 


ANNE: How can you say that? So much needs to be done 


and our SCA can help! 


GEORGE: If we are true to our Christian calling, I am sure 
that we will want to encourage the kind of responsible 
sympathy that will make our members join the Political 
Science Club and become active members of a political 
party, but I don’t want to see our SCA become just an- 
other political action council or a “do-gooders”’ club. We 
have more important things to do than pass resolutions 
about desegregation and freedom of speech. 


ANNE: What could be more important than loving our fel- 
lowmen? During the Cabinet meeting you agreed that 
all Christians should be active in political parties and 
work for what they believe in. If our SCA or our 
churches can do more as organizations than we can as 
individuals, why shouldn’t they do it? 


GEORGE: | agree with everything you said but as an organi- 
zation our first duty is to tell people about Jesus Christ. 
Our primary concern should be with the souls of men. 
After we minister to their spiritual needs, then we can 
worry about their bodies, better housing, schools and so 
on. 


ANNE: Yes, but isn’t our concern for the physical welfare: 
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of men one way to tell them about Jesus Christ? How can 
you say, “Be ye warmed and filled” unless you give 


clothes and food? 


GEORGE: Well, all right, but I’m worried that if we get too 
concerned about overcoming disease and physical need, 
we will forget that death is not the end of life. And cer- 
tainly no amount of material welfare is going to lead to 
a man’s security unless he is right with God. When a man 
has faith, better housing and guaranteed annual wages 
aren't so important to him. Freedom really comes from 
the love of Christ, not from Civil Rights platforms. 


ANNE: I’m beginning to see what you mean, but you are 
wrong to separate a man’s body from his soul. Jesus is 
Lord of all life and wants us to have a full spiritual and 
material life. We should be free politically as well as 
spiritually. 


GEORGE: Yes, you're right. I agree with what you want to 
do in principle, but how can our Association take united 
action on something like federal aid to housing? 


ANNE: God is concerned with this area of our lives! 


GEORGE: Yes, but people take different sides and both sides 
seem to have Christian reasons. The only thing we can 
do is discuss the issue; we can’t act unless we can agree 
among ourselves about what is right. 


ANNE: You sound like those irresponsible Christians who 
say the church should stay out of politics since Christians 
don’t all agree. They usually say this because they are 
afraid of having the church bring God’s judgment upon 
their social and political ideas. 


GEORGE: Maybe, but it seems to me that God wants people 
on each side of an issue. Neither party has a monopoly 
on the truth, but God can work through both parties and 
use both of them in achieving what he wants. Sometimes 
| almost think it doesn’t make any difference which side 
I take; God will win finally no matter what I do. 


ANNE: But it does make a difference. We have to remember 
that there are limitations on all our achievements and 


programs, but even so... 


¥ 
{ 


political 
responsibility ? 


GEORGE: Yes, we can get so busy “doing God’s will” that 
we completely forget to ask if it really is His will at all. 


ANNE: But even if all our choices and actions are imperfect. 
we have a responsibility to do the best we can. 


GEORGE: Our imperfect choices and our actions are a gift 
to God—to be used as he sees fit. 


ANNE: And even if Christians can’t all agree on certain is- 
sues, there are things that are clearly right for us to do. 
For example, we all have a duty to protect democracy 


from communism. 


GEORGE: No! Even here we don’t have the right to put 
words into God’s mouth. You and I think that democ- 
racy is the best way of life and we work for it, but the 
Christian way of life is an entirely different thing. It is 
free from political or economic systems and can exist in 
any kind of situation. 


ANNE: It is easy to confuse Christianity with democracy or 
the American Way of Life or a desire to do good. Actu- 
ally Christianity is much more than all of these. 


Both Anne and George spoke wise words that we should 
consider carefully. But neither one fully understood his job 
as a Christian. George was too willing to preach and to 
spiritualize his religion; he wasn’t aware of God’s demand 
upon him to act. Anne was very eager to help others but 
didn’t explain why. I suspect that she didn’t always know 
why; she didn’t seem sure if she were motivated by Chris- 
tian love or merely “being a good American.” Finally she 
realizes that Christianity is different from “helping people” 
or being a good citizen. | 

Most of the heresies in the history of the church arose 
when a person or a group of people became excited about 
some part of Christ’s message. They became so wrapped up 
with a part of the gospel that they neglected the whole of it. 
The most pleasant definition of “orthodoxy” that I know 
of, defines it as “balance.” Orthodoxy is a balance of all 
the elements in the gospel giving each its proper importance 
and neglecting none. George and Anne each had part of 
the gospel but not all. 

A whole Christian preaches Christ’s love. and tries to ex- 
press it by a sincere concern for others, despite the ambigu- 
ity involved. To be true to our calling, we must be “‘whole” 


Christians. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Being a Woman, a study pamphlet published by the National Stu- 
dent Council, YMCA-YWCA, has a statistic that less than 35% of 
the women want to be women. To this pronouncement one coed 
remarked, “That’s OK with me. | wish they were men, too.” 
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ion handbook nor a salvation manual but the constitution 
0 | 


New Zealander, 
has been Executive Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in that country and currently is teaching in 
Stanford University, in the Special Program of Humanities. 


native 


ALEXANDER MILLER, a 


Cod ,world. Holiness is a matter for the marketplace. 


AN 


n Bruce Jones’ dialogue, George and Anne both know 

more about the Gospel than is general among Protestant- 
rained undergraduates; and this may, of course, have 
something to do with the fact that they both belong to the 
Student Christian Association. Neither of them doubts that 
the Gospel has “political” implications, though they are 
not agreed as to whether or not this makes the SCA a polit- 
ical organization. George tends to believe that individual 
Christians must function politically, but outside the SCA; 
while Anne feels that there are necessary political jobs that 
simply won't be done unless the SCA does them. We'll get 
back to their dilemma. later: but it may be useful to put 
down some groundwork. | 

One of the sad and frustrating things about American 
Protestantism over the last period was that it included two 
traditions, one highly individualistic and the other socially 
concerned. Though they were not segregated in separate 
denominations they were (and to some extent still are) 
strongly represented in particular denominations: in very 
general terms the Southern Baptists belong to the former 
type, the Methodists to the latter. But every major denomi- 
nation has its share of both. The Student Ys and related 
SCAs have belonged definitely to the social emphasis tradi- 
tion. Three or four student generations ago no one in the 
Movement would have questioned Ann’s point that the SCA 
had lobbying work to do: and George would probably have 
belonged in some other movement. The fact that George and 
Anne are both now members of the SCA cabinet reflects 
the fact that the whole Church is now outgrowing the old 
dichotomy between individual and “political” Christianity: 
and this is good, but it does not make life any simpler for 
the Y. Time was when the Y tended in part to justify its 
existence by standing for social Christianity over against an 
individualistic (and 
Church: but now the Y is rediscovering the individual. 
while the Church is rediscovering the grand comprehen- 
siveness of the Gospel. It is all very encouraging, but it 


therefore socially conservative) 


old. or at least old for the Y. 


The spirit of compassion 
The answer, I want to suggest, is to get back to “the old- 


time religion:” “It was good enough for Moses . . . and it’s 
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poses some pretty problems, in particular the problem of 
— how the Y can absorb what is new while conserving what is 


good enough—for ME!” For the trouble with both the 
groups which I mentioned earlier—the individualistic and 
the “political” —is that neither of them is old enough. When 
people talk about the “old-time religion” what they usually 
mean is that they want to get rid of these new-fangled no- 
tions of social reform, peace through the UN, racial justice 
through the NAACP, and the like. They want the old-time, 
gospel-meeting, sawdust-trail type of thing. Now while that 
has its validity as a reaction against a purely political ex- 
pression of the Gospel, it is not the old-time religion at all. 
At least it is not the “faith once delivered to the saints,” the 
strong, classical, formative and normative Christianity 
which shaped the Church in the first instance and renewed 
it time and time again. 

No one, be it Paul himself or Augustine, Luther, Calvin 
or John Wesley has been able to take biblical religion and 


‘the meaning of the Gospel seriously and make do with 


either individualism or social action. Heaven knows their 
emphases vary. Even John Wesley who taught in an indi- 
vidualistic age and bears the marks of it, and who said to 
his teachers “You have nothing to do but to save souls,”— 
even John Wesley did a great many things besides save 
souls, and so did his successors. 

So strong and compulsive was the spirit of Christian 
compassion among Wesley and his associates that while, 
in moments of evangelical enthusiasm they might say “We 
have nothing to do but to save souls,” actually they moved 
out to minister to men in the pressures and the stresses of 
early industrialism in England. Wesley was concerned 
about everything from child labor (which to him was a 
horror) to the improvement of the lot of the poor by loan 
banks and a variety of cooperative schemes. And it is no 
accident that so many Labor politicians got their training 
as Methodist local preachers. The very impulse of com- 
passion, which was born of the evangelical Gospel, could 
not restrain itself from trying to lift heavy burdens off 
men’s backs by every available device of social and po- 


litical action. 


The kingdom of God— in the world 

It is impossible for any responsible Christian teacher to 
divorce the individual from society or society from the 
individual because the Bible simply does not permit it. 


continued on next page 
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“old-ti me’ rel ig ion continued 


There is in the Bible no false divergence between the trans- 
action of love by which a man is delivered from self-love 
into the light and the liberty of the Gospel of Christ, and 
the transaction of love by which in Christ’s name he min- 
isters the bread and the clothing and the cup of cold water 
to the brethren for whom Christ died. So closely are the 
two strains, of salvation and society, of justification and 
justice, woven in the biblical scriptures that there is no 
possibility of pulling them apart without rending the whole 
fabric of the record. 


WOODCARVING BY HENRY SEIDEL 


The Bible is the constitutional handbook of the King- 
dom of God in the world: and it is clear that from the sov- 
ereignty of God which is there acknowledged no man is 
exempt and no territory is exempt. From the first affirma- 
tion that God made the heavens and the earth to the New 
Testament proclamation’ that in Christ all things hang 
together you have the strong sense of the total claim of 
God, by right both of power and of love, to the whole world 
of his making. Both the Hebrew Law and the Sacrifice 
testify first of all and all in all to this totality of God’s 
rightful claim upon the life of men and the things of the 
world. The prophets insist that bad laws are as blasphemous 
as false attitudes. Piety is no excuse for bad politics or un- 
just economics; the only acceptable piety on the part of 
the rich is to share what they have with the poor. In the 
Gospels there is the same conjunction of faith and frater- 


nity: Heaven opens surprisingly to the impious just man, , 


while Hell yawns for the pious person who knows no com- 
passion.” Holiness in Biblical terms is always a matter for 
the market-place rather than the temple. True spirituality 
is not the neglect of material things but their proper— 
which is to say their just—use; and it is true to the intent 
of Paul in Romans 12 that the spiritual worship acceptable 
to God includes the offering of the body politic. The only 
difference between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 


1 Colossians 1:17. 2 Matthew 25:31ff. 
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ment on all this—and it is not a clear-cut difference at tha 
—is that while in the Old Testament social justice is the 
condition of God’s favor, in the New Testament the sery. 
ice of the neighbor is the fruit of the love of God which 
makes no conditions. 

All this is clear, and in our day not much disputed, at 
least where the Bible has become a living Word and not 
a fetish-book. It is not new to George and Anne, though 
they have a good deal of work yet to do to make it clear to 
their generation. For we still have on the one hand those 
who think the Bible is a social-action handbook, and those 
on the other hand who know it only as a salvation manual. 
I know that a reference to our Lord’s saying about the 
camel and the needle’s eye, and how humanly impossible 
it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God, will bring 
a look of blank astonishment to at least half of an under. 
graduate class. And | wonder how many of our Protes. 
tant congregations, who are sadly misguided by hearing 
only as much of the Bible as the minister thinks discreet, 
have in these last years actually heard Amos on the fate God 
has in store for the smart set, or the Epistle of James on 
the fiery judgment on those who store up unequal wealth: 


Social action—by whom? 


Nevertheless, though we may not measure up to the rigor 
of the thing, or do all we ought to do about it, we do 
know, most of us, that the Gospel has political and social 
implications. But that does not settle what the role of 
the Church is, or of the SCA in college. Are things like 
racial justice, or civil rights, or academic freedom, or 
international policy, the business of the Christian group 
or of the student body, or for members of the Christian 
group as members of the student body? At this point we 
are pretty much on our own: the question is not answered 
in the New Testament, for in the New Testament period it 
had not arisen; and it is answered variously in Christian 
history, so that there is no unambiguous guidance. 

In Democracy and the Churches Professor Jim Nichols 
makes an interesting point about this issue as it affects the 
problem of Protestantism, especially in America.’ He no- 
tices the operation in Protestantism of what he calls “ec- 
clesiastical anonymity.” Protestant groups, sometimes 
churches as such, sometimes groups drawing their inspira 
tion from the Church, have initiated social projects of all 
sorts, in education, in health and so on, projects which 
have now no sort of relation to the Church, but have been 
picked up and carried forward by civic-minded people 
both Christian and non-Christian, and established by leg: 
islation. The Church gets no particular credit for them ex- 
cept by church historians: but Professor Nichols think 
that this is in the nature of the Protestant case, and by no 
means alien to the genius of the Christian religion. 

What seems to be involved here is that health and ed 
ucation, and social justice generally, are human question: 


3 Amos 6, James 4. 4 Democracy and the Churches. 
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and not specifically church questions. But since the Gos- 
pel has a way of making all human questions urgent ques- 
tions for Christian men, it often happens that a human is- 
sue lies neglected until Christian men make it their par- 
ticular business to see that what needs doing in fact gets 
done. They need not be particularly concerned that it 
should be they who do it, and they should be still less con- 
cerned that they get credit for doing it. The important 
thing is that the work of compassion should go forward. 

There is no rule-of-thumb here. Christians will fight 
for justice with any weapons that are effective and with 
any allies they can find. It may be that at times the only 
allies are Christian allies, though since justice is a human 
virtue and a human necessity rather than a Christian 
monopoly this tends to be the odd case. Sometimes they 
will carry with them only a few Christians, sometimes the 
whole Church will move as one: though since Christian 
men like other men have vested interests in injustice, this 
too will be the odd case. 

Every campus situation will pose its own problems, and 
no general rules are likely to cover them all. Certain point- 


ers may be of use, though I have no great confidence in 
any general statement on the matter: 


e It is better to get those jobs done that really need do- 
ing; than to be over-cautious about what are and what are 
not the prerogatives of particular groups. Even church 
principles (or SCA principles) are less important than 
human and social needs. “It is,’ as Richard Baxter said, 
“better to be disorderly saved than orderly damned.” 


e It is not sufficient to say, as George says, that “our first 
duty is to tell people about Jesus Christ.” Our first duty 
is “to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called,” and that vocation includes the practical service 
of men in every available fashion. 


e While Christians may here and there have to bear the 
brunt of social action because others don’t care enough, 
this is not likely to be a common situation, and where it 
is so it is a bad situation. 

We have no interest in monopolizing the work of God. 
and in social-action matters it is especially true that “those 
who are not against us are on our side.” 


... jobs that need doing 


the mentally ill 


On the surface it was like any other Christmas party. There 
were Santa Clauses and angels, games and a beautiful tree. 
But below the surface were two noticeable differences. The 
guests were quieter than most, and more appreciative. They 
were on pass from the Missouri State Hospital for the men- 
tally ill. 

As the party was breaking up, the hostess, wife of a re- 
tired professor, asked to say a word. What she said was a 
complete surprise, not only to the patients but to the volun- 
teers who were helping her. “Seven years ago I was in a men- 
tal hospital like you. None of us would willingly go through 
this experience. But I want to tell you that it is not a total 
loss. It was the most educational experience of my life. I hope 
that in seven years each of you, too, may be giving a party 
such as this.” 

Working with the mentally ill is important not only be- 
cause there are so many of them—over half of all hospitalized 
patients, one out of every twelve Americans at some time in 
their lives. It is also important because there are only degrees 
of mental illness. If mental health is the ability to live well 
with oneself and to find deep satisfaction in intimate rela- 
tionships, none of us is completely well. We don't often think 
of institutionalized patients as contributing to society. But in 
spelling out the problems that we all confront and writing 
them large enough for us to see, they are our teachers. Work 
with the mentally ill is also intensely exciting because of the 
way the doors into this mysterious realm have been dramati- 
cally opening in recent years. 

What can students do? If no mental hospital is near, you 
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may have to plan for a summer internship like the ones spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service Committee. But if 
there is an institution near your campus, it probably has a 
volunteer program which will welcome your help. Depending 
on maturity and emotional stability, your work would fall in- 
to one of three categories or progress through all three: (1) 
routine help, such as typing records or helping with mainte- 
nance; (2) group work with patients, such as library, recrea- 
tion, or occupational therapy; and (3) a close relationship 
with individual patients. The latter ranges from tutoring to 
simple friendship. 

There was a catatonic patient at our local hospital who 
had been mute for years. A volunteer with a concern for this 
patient began visiting her once a week. She talked a bit and 
sat with her. She did this for a year without any response 
from the patient. 

At the end of the year the patient’s relatives came to make 
their annual duty visit. For the first time in years she Spoke. 
“T have a friend,” she said. 

It was the beginning of her recovery. HUSTON SMITH 

Department of Philosophy 
Washington University 


foreign economic policy 


A Ithough not more important than the problem of integration 
and the improvement of labor-management relations in the 
South, the area of foreign economic policy seems to me crucial 
at this time in our nation’s history. As Christians we are con- 
cerned about the health of the world community and the well- 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


1. Christ is Lord of all—of history, of all events, 
of the meaning and destiny of life for nations 
and for individuals. 

2. God's call to repentance and renewal is actu- 
ally being communicated through the worldwide 
revolution now going on in every country, 
through forces of destruction and construction 
which both challenge and characterize the “way 
of life” in every society today. 

3. The reconciling work of God through Christ is 
now going on and is the hope of the world. 

4. The world-wide community of Christians is be- 
ing called, collectively and individually, to give 
total allegiance to Christ's redeeming work 
through participating in the mission of “the 
whole Church proclaiming the whole Gospel to 
the whole world.” 


REPLY 

A. The members of the CA must seek to practice 
the Lordship of Christ, coming to know the real- 
ity of reconciliation in a torn world. 

B. They will labor unceasingly and boldly for a 
more complete local expression of unity among 


all Christians both on campus and in the com-. 


munity, of denominations and sects, including 
the Christians from overseas, in their common 
task of witness. 

C. Nothing less than the total evangelization! of 
the campuses of the world can be their specific 
goal in their own frontier of the Christian world 
mission. 

D. They shall seek to initiate and to extend a re- 
sponsible personal student involvement in the 
forces of revolution and reconciliation now ac- 
tive in Asian, African, and South American 
societies, as well as in the life of Europe and 
North America today. 

E. They shall constantly present Christ's call to all 
believers for decision in total life commitment 
within the ecumenical mission of the Church. 


' Not to be confused with “conversion.” Evan- 
gelism is the proclamation in word and deed of 
the power of the love of God as made known in 
Jesus Christ. 


_ tagion of mission is absent. 


How does a campus Christian 4 


ecumenical mission in a time of 


Herewith, some post-Student Vo] 


Much in CA life can be blasphemous. “Going to chapel, 
to church, or having a ‘short’ worship” is blasphemous 
when the persons worshiping together think of it as real 
participation in “church” or in “Christian worship” yet 
do not know themselves and each other in a deeply per-} 
sonal way as “alive, together in Christ.” “This is like per-} 
sons having their sense of smell (hence of taste) locked up | 
going around eating the most delicious cake and saying to | | 
one another and others, “Show delicious!”—when all the} t 
time they do not really know what is so surpassingly deli- > 1 
cious about the cake. To invite others to eat has a hollow] s 
ring to it. The response may be, “If this play-acting is 
Christianity, then let them have it.” The power and con-| | 


Obviously the power of reconciliation is not flowing | ¢ 
through the impersonal communities (fellowships) which j 4 
we so easily tag with the name “christian” or “church.” | n 
New Testament Christianity was personal and intimate—| t 
to the point, even, of sharing in a common life where what} 
one “had” was offered to the others. When everything is} t 
“my own’ —my deepest thoughts, prayers, anxieties, s 
my possessions—then I am lonely and unreconciled. If, t 
“going to church” or to the “CA” is so full of programs> il 
and impersonal gatherings that only on rare and “unofi-} li 
cial” occasions, over coffee, can we get personal, then our 
CA life is not reconciled and we cannot become ministers— 0 
of reconciliation on campus. To claim it would be blasf ti 


phemy. ta 

This Christian experience of “encounter” with one an§ W 

HAL LEIPER is Associate Director, Christian Association other in Christ, which we sometimes half-taste at a retreath h 

at Pennsylvania State University, formerly with Westmin- ~ or small conference, is a number one priority before any— Ww 
ster Foundation, University of California at Berkeley, mis- authentic service or witness to others in the name of Chris 

stonary in China, active in New England SCM. can be given. ; st 
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yn and Reconciliation”. 


The famous source of American Christianity’s world 
mission, the Haystack Meeting in 1806 at Williams Col- 
lege, where a handful of students met in prayer to commit 
their lives to the world mission of the Church before our 
churches even had a world mission board, was personal, 
was commited in Christ, and was aware of the nature of 
world society in their day as needing Christ’s call to them. 
Ninety percent of the students in that day were non-Chris- 
tians! Not numbers, as we have today, but participation in 
reconciliation, of which we have so little today, is the 
source of obedience and power in mission. 


laboring for expressed unity 


The blasphemy of permitting students to worship at a 
denominationally or racially segregated communion service 
without a deep sense of shame and guilt for the broken- 
ness of Christ’s Body is but a surface evidence of some- 
thing deeply out-of-joint in the Christian scene where the 
CA operates. To worship contentedly in such a situation is 
to damn our Creator with faint praise. And yet, most per- 
sons tend to worship thus contentedly. The passionate dis- 
turbance, the divine discontent, seems to be unknown as if 
it is not there at all. Could Christ possibly be against estab- 
lished patterns of church worship? 

It is precisely He who is calling his sons and daughters, 
often through the reality of revolutionary forces in opposi- 
tion to the churches, to demonstrate unity as their true heri- 
tage from Him. He prayed that all may be one so that “the 
world may believe.” Unity in mission is the call of every 
hour, heard perhaps more clearly however in this hour of 
world revolution. 

A CA will call for full intercommunion and a united 
strategy and life. It will study to know the reasons why sin 
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ation or denominational fellowship respond to Christ’s call for 


er Movement Quadrennial reflections made after the unique en- 


an students from 80 nations at Athens, Ohio, over the Christ- 


4 


separates Christians from gathering in unity around the 
table of our Lord. What a scandal before the eyes of the 
world (of the campus world). What a double scandal when 
self-righteously defended and unrepentantly practiced in 
the name of our Lord! 


Overseas students 


In seeking to express Christ-willed unity a local CA will 
certainly seek out and include as part of its fellowship the 
overseas Christians on campus. This is not an extra to tack 
on to the existing work of the CA but a “first.” Let other 
jobs go, if need be, but give all the time and study it takes 
to find, to encourage, and to welcome into positions of re- 
sponsibility the overseas Christian faculty and students. 
“Christ for the world we sing, with loving zeal” has a 
blasphemous ring if we sing it in a CA where the overseas 
Christians and Negro Christians do not feel warmly at 
home. In welcoming them as fellow members in the house- 
hold of God, and not as “guests,” their full expression of 
faith through eyes of another culture or tradition may in- 
crease the richness of reconciliation and become a source 
of many new insights and “ways” of witness. They make it 
more possible to join in ecumenical mission on campus, 
keeping it al lin a “world” (therefore, in a God-like) per- 
spective. 

Contact with revolutionary faiths in our day reminds us 
that God is not permitting us this luxury of unrepentant 
disunity. The impact of demonstrated university-wide, na- 
tion-wide, and world-wide unity around a life and death 
cause that calls for utter devotion, such as I have seen the 
Communists claim in the universities of China, is for CA 
Christians a judgment of God and a merciful call to unity 


continued on next page 
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revolution and the CA oninves 


with passion. The overwhelming joy and goodness of the 
good news compels us to unite that the world may know and 
receive the God-given reconciliation that has come to us. 


Evangelize the whole university world. 


Such is the vision entrusted to us by the leaders of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in our generation! 
Such is the call of Christ. Yet, to evangelize even one room- 
mate, even a well-known roommate, threatens CA students 
with fear and all kinds of mixed feelings! Why? Perhaps 
because the support.of a triumphant faith that brings pow- 
er and meaning through knowing Christ’s presence in our 
midst is so absent! A dedicated Communist or revolution- 
ary nationalist student is forever propagating his faith and 
seeking to persuade both students and faculty and text- 
book presuppositions to be reconciled to his “Leader’s ver- 
sion” of the truth, If in Christ we have the Lord of Truth 
can we continue to be in His Body and remain evangeli- 
cally silent? Can the CA “in His Name” refuse the commis- 
sion to preach good news to every creature ? 

To tell the university world that Christ is Lord is more 
than confronting individuals with the meaning of the per- 
son of Christ Jesus. It implies discovering in constantly 
new words the language of communication. It implies seek- 
ing, as well as declaring, the relevance of His Lordship for 
every discipline of study as well as for the task of the uni- 
versity as a university under God. 


Responsible involvement in world revolution 


At the SVM Quadrennial, a number of overseas students 
said, “This is the first time in America where we have 
found persons who care what is happening in my country.” 

Our CA students look with both fascination and a sense 
of “oughtness” at the revolutionary changes in Asia, Af- 
rica, and South America. They sense a radical tide of 
changes in the mass-society of the home scene, too. All the 
time, though it is as if a plate glass of estrangement kept 
them isolated from the reality of these events. 


ACTION AFTER ATHENS 


Since the SVM conference in Athens, Ohio, one campus Christian 


Association has set up five objectives: 
1. Aid to Pakistan SCM and the formation of a mutual ministry. 
2. A spring conference for our area, a miniature “Athens” in style. 


3. A project to clarify, eliminate, and defeat segregation and dis- 
crimination in downtown housing through a “fair Lion’ housing 
plan like California’s “Fair Bear’ program. 

4. A publicity effort to spread via all levels of communication the 
SVM conference meaning and message to the campus. 

5. A development of fellowship cells for renewal in faith which 
will adopt a modified version of the Kirkridge discipline and 
seek to maintain ecumenical membership and continued study 


together. 
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To make the encounter with revolution take on flesh, 
CAs might find their first God-given step the development 
of friendships with overseas students, from their own or 
from neighboring campuses. It takes patience and time and 
honesty. The day will come, however, when brutally frank 
sharing about current events in the life of nations and in 
their own personal lives will pour out. Our students, through 
the identification possible right on our own campuses, will 
for the first time, then, “know” how real these revolutionary 
forces can be. These friendships, together with the study of 
revolutionary events, and also through the first-hand expe- 
riences of students who join in ecumenical work-camps or 
in a junior year-abroad plan will help members of the CA 
to appreciate the actual life-and-death significance of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The weight that is attached by the 
opinion of the world to our domestic handling of race, pov- 
erty, and politics will become real and make more real 
God’s opinion of our way of life. 

Along with this, however, CAs might unite across the 
campus, region, or nation and world in a project of mutual 
aid and education with the SCM, let us say, of Brazil or 
Pakistan. A four-year plan of support in terms of educa- 
tion, exchange study, finance, work-camps, reconstruction, 
rural development, etc., would put teeth into all the talk 
and feelings of “let’s do something.” It would challenge 
many more on campus to enlist in ecumenical mission in 
their home towns or anywhere else in our one world. Such 
projects can find expression and expansion and mutuality 
through World University Service. 


Recruiting for ecumenical mission 

~The Christian World Mission in our day needs above all 
the total commitment of the “trained” and “educated” men 
and women in world society—‘available”’ for service of 
Christ and men anywhere in the world, anytime! They are 
the company of those, who, according to their faith, will 
help each other put “first things first.” They join with a 
Lord already at work, calling them to follow, to trust, and 
to obey. In this mission there is no fear that can outlast 
faith, and no doubt that can restrain conviction, and no 
loyalty that can out-claim Christ for the direction of their 
lives. 

CAs can again put central and constant in their life, the 
specific call for Christians committed to ecumenical mis- 
sion through lay fields of professions, government services, 
politics, business and labor, as well as in the ecclesiastical 
jobs of the churches. 

Christ’s call is unmistakably clear. Voices willing to be 
used by Him in issuing His challenge are few. Let our CAs 
become arenas where this call is heard. Let our tasks be- 
come specific and relevant to a strategy evolved from the 
mind of Christ and the mind of the campus Christian com- 
munity gathered together in common search and _ prayer 
for the next steps in the mission immediately before us “on 


campus. 
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of the A-bomb 


This film is a 16-mm., 3-reel, sound film in black and 
white, 93 minutes in length. Made by a Japanese com- 
pany, it tells the story of Hiroshima five or six years after 
the dropping of the A-Bomb, as seen through the eyes and 
experiences of a young school teacher. It was shown as a 
feature film throughout Japan during 1952-53. It is being 
made available to American audiences by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. | | 

This is a sensitive, deeply moving portrayal of the effect 
of the bomb upon the people of Hiroshima. It ranks with 
John Hersey’s Hiroshima in its simple humanity and its 
feeling of the depths of the tragedy which entered the lives 
of countless thousands. It is unbelievably free from bitter- 
ness. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly (England) said about 
it: “It is simply the most moving human document I know 
against atomic war as such—dquite regardless of whether 
the bombs are made in the United States, in the USSR, in 
Germany, Japan, or anywhere else. 

“It is not a violent film, it is an infinitely sad film. What 
perhaps surprised me most about this film was the still, 
sad music of humanity that pervaded every inch of it. One 
forgets Japanese militarism and one thinks only in terms 


of the 200,000 people who were obliterated in a few sec- 
onds, and of the thousands and thousands more who were 
crippled and maimed for what little life was still left them. 
But the film does not dwell on the horrors: the action takes 
place five or six years after the bomb fell, and the actual 
bomb is limited to a memory—a memory condensed into a 
few unforgettable shots of a few seconds each—a tangle of 
naked women writhing in agony, and a sunflower wither- 
ing in two seconds. Everything else refers to today; but 
the shadow of the bomb is over it all.” 

A showing of the film at the recent Pacific South West 
YMCA-YWCA Conference resulted in such an enthusiastic 
response, it had to be shown again. At the University of 
California (Berkeley), the YMCA and YWCA showed it on 
their “You in the 20th Century” program, with widespread 
interest reported from the over 200 students who attended. 

The film (and printed publicity announcements) may be secured 
from the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 21 Audubon Avenue, New 
York 32, N. Y. at a rental of $25. It is available for non-com- 
mercial showings only. 


... Jobs that need doing 


being of all persons. We must realize, however, that our world 
comunity is structured in the form of nation-states and that 
persons have well-being only as the nations of which they 
are members are economically sound. 

One of the most significant needs today in the area of for- 
eign economic policy and requiring effective Christian social 
action is the investment of American capital among the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. Such investment, either from private funds or govern- 
ment appropriations, are needed most of all in the develop- 
ment of heavy industry which in turn would be able to pro- 
duce the lighter consumer goods. The long-range idea, of 
course, is increased productivity throughout the whole econ- 
omy. 

One of the most important factors to be recognized, how- 
ever, in the administration of such aid is that it shall not be 
used as a bribe to keep the underdeveloped nations from 
turning Communist. As Christians our primary aim must be 
to effectively create the situations in which persons can achieve 
wholeness of life, so these economic aid programs must be 
used as positive evidences of American concern for the well- 
being of all men. Point Four and other such economic aid pro- 
grams ought to be increased and the problem of our national 
role in international trade ought to be seen as another vital 
factor in the building up of these economies. SAM MAGILL 

Director of Student Activities 
University of North Carolina 
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american indians 


The situation facing the Indian group is undoubtedly the 
most serious of any of the racial minority groups in Minne- 
sota’ writes the Executive Secretary of the Minnesota Gov- 
ernors Interracial Commission. 

“When will our side be the winners!” is the caption be- 
low a cartoon illustrating an Indian boy leaving a movie 
theater with his father. 

With the migration of American Indians off the reserva- 
tions into urban areas, Minnesotans are daily reminded of 
the many problems created in this adjustment period. 

In a day when “colonialism” and “second-rate citizenship” 
is the battle cry for a large population of the world, Ameri- 
cans can no longer sit quietly ignoring the plight of the na- 
tives of our land. 

It is heartening that the article to the Governor's Com- 
mission continued to say, “Perhaps the most encouraging as- 
pect of the situation is the developing leadership evidenced 
by younger members of the Indian group. . . . The fact that 


many more applications for scholarship assistance came from. 


young Indian students than there were funds available indi- 
cates an awareness on the part of these younger Indians of 


TAI SHIGAKI 
Associated Director 


University of Minnesota YWCA 


the needs for further educational training.” 
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| 
ae W e are living at a time that is described by many § , 
; q as the “end of an era” with a new age struggling 
to be born. In our changing times we must find some : 
2). fresh figures of speech and symbols of action, that may 
a point truth to our age. We are brought face to face with 
<5 | the urgency to speak the Christian Faith with a new rele. ; 
at vance. 
+4 The age in which we live does not use a theological vo- 
Py cabulary. Our world today is scientifically, sociologically 
i and psychiatrically oriented. Often this means that the bib- | ° 
y lical words such as judgment, salvation, sin, and hell, have 
$ little meaning. The cultural words of our time that depict 
44 man’s need of renewal are experimentation, control, an- 
xiety, frustration, tension, depression, therapy. 
Consider the theological metaphors of the book of 
} Psalms. In every Psalm there are figures of speech telling J 
us what God is like. As we should expect, the figures of J ° 
speech expressing these universal truths rise out of the arid 
steppes of Western Asia of long ago. Probably not one of 
us has experienced the overpowering thirst that comes to 
men in the desert. When God is described as “the Living § o¢ 
Water.” it spoke to men living in the arid land of Western § 4, 
Asia. When the Psalmist said, “The Lord is my Shepherd, YI 
| shall not want.” he was speaking in metaphors lifted out te 
of the everyday life of the people. The Psalmist and _ the a 
writers of the Middle Ages caught and mingled the timeless si 
and the relevant to convey God's reality in their day. 
POLLY MOSS CUTHBERTSON is the National YWCA So we are called to articulate the timeless and eternal a 
staff member in the Middle Atlantic Region. She draws upon truth of the Christian Gospel to the whole campus through So 
the discussions of last summer's NSCY meeting in present- the Christian Association. We must address it to this new. 
ing the meaning of membership in a Christian Association. age. This is the challenge we encounter as we seek the hn 
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deeper meaning of membership in the Christian Associa- 


tion. 


Our history reveals some facts about membership 


From Dr. Clarence P. Shedd’s research in Two Cen- 
juries of Student Christian Movements, we have a record 
on the religious life of students for the past 200 years. This 
research showed that Christian Student Societies have been 


indigenous to the religious and educational life of Amer- 


‘can colleges. Christian Student Societies existed in the 
earliest colonial colleges. As the frontier moved westward, 
Societies were formed within a year or two of the found- 
ing of these new colleges. The present Christian Associa- 
tions are in direct line of descent from these older Socie- 
ties. Some of the characteristics of membership passed on 
to us from these early Christian groups are as follows: 

« They were interdenominational in outreach and mem- 
bership. 

e They tried to develop and strengthen Christian life and 
witness among all students on the campus through their 
members. 

e They sought to express their faith in international and 
worldwide terms, resulting in the formation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

e they developed an intercollegiate fellowship, resulting in 
intercollegiate organization. 

e They were challenged by a sense of ethical issues, seek- 
ing to relate the Christian faith to the life of the campus 
and the world. 

¢ They were essentially a student movement with funda- 
mental decisions of life and direction placed on student 
members. 

¢ They included in the fellowship mature leaders among 
the administration and faculty, chaplains, ministers. 
YMCA and YWCA staff, but final decisions were made 
by student members. 

e They were influenced by the development of coeducation, 
leading men and women to work together intercollegi- 
ately in the YMCA and YWCA movements. 

¢ They were influenced in their development more bas- 
ically by their loyalty to the college and its demands than 
by any other institutional force operating on them. 


These characteristics all shaped the beliefs and policies 
of membership in the Christian Societies that were our pre- 
decessors. We find that the Christian Associations, the 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s on campuses today are being called 
to build on this heritage. The demands for new insights 
are with us. The members in the Christian group. on the 
campus must declare their faith with a relevance to the 
present age. | 


Some basic assumptions for membership today 


We are called to be the new membership in the Christian 
Association proclaiming: 
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1. That new dimensions are required even though the 
complete definition of what they are has not been fully 
revealed. 

2. That these new dimensions are related to a new mean- 
ing of ecumenicity in the university. 

3. That the character of this new ecumenicity must artic- 
ulate something more than interdenominationalism and 
non-denominationalism. 

4. That the Christian Association, the YMCA and YWCA 
must initiate this ecumenical encounter among the 
churches in the university through engaging them in 
conversation with one another. _ 

5. That the whole Christian Gospel can be spoken in the 
university only as all the churches are brought into 
conversational encounter with one another through the 
Christian Association. 

6. That the Christian Association, the YMCA and YWCA 
belong in the university to bring the churches and uni- 
versity into conversation with each other. 

7. That the true nature of the Christian Association is ex- 
pressed when it stimulates continuous conversation 
among the churches with the university as the way to 
proclaim the Christian Gospel to all in the university. 

8. That the non-ecclesiastical lay character of member- 
ship in the Christian Asséciation is required to initiate 
the new ecumenicity in the university. 


What is membership in the Christian Association? 


In one sense membership is a call to join the Christian 
group on the campus. It is meeting certain prescribed con- 
stitutional provisions set for becoming a member. On cer- 
tain campuses one needs only to register in the college to 
become automatically a member of the campus Christian 
group. In another campus situation one becomes a mem- 
ber in the Christian Association by participation in the 
program in various ways. In campus YMCAs and YWCAs 
one becomes a member by accepting the purpose of the 
association. In some church groups membership in the 


-church makes one a member of the Church Foundation 


group associated with the college. 

In another sense membership is a call to be something— 
to be a Christian in the university. Yet there is no consti- 
tutional provision for members that can guarantee they 
will become Christian. Certain aspects of membership are 
carried through the constitutional provisions while those 
fundamentals of Christian witness may transcend all or- 
ganizational structure. Unless our organizational structure 
issues forth in fresh Christian witness among the members, 
the true reason for our existence in the university is missed. 

We are called to provide membership open to all in the 
university. We must find the way to speak to students 
through actual involvement and confrontation in their lives 
where they really live. Students must have made forever 
clear that Christianity speaks to man’s concrete decisions— 
to actual predicaments of pain, guilt, struggle, finiteness, 
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new d j mensions continued 


death. Christianity always defies the abstract. It speaks to 
people where they are and brings them understanding and 


hope. 


The Christian Association must be open in membership 

The Christian Association is a community open to all in 
the university. The basis for this openness rests upon the 
need of all to hear the Gospel, and to know the new fel- 
lowship that the good news of the Gospel proclaims. 

When the Christian Association is thought of as an open 
community it is based on the biblical truth that faith and 
doubt live together, It is assuming that the very nature of 
the Christian Association is to include seekers as well as 
believers, questioners as well as confessors. It is stating 
that to make a distinction between the sacred and the sec- 
ular is a false dichotomy. It is declaring a concern for 
all of life in order to speak relevantly to the total needs of 
students. 

The basis for openness in membership is found in the 
ministry of Jesus. The universality of his appeal is based 
upon needs, and not upon afhirmation, or proper theologi- 
cal language. His call was, “Come unto me, all ye who 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The 
call is clear that the Christian Association must seek to 
minister to all students. 

The Christian Association exists for those students who 
are not its members. It exists very especially, also, for those 
who have declared an interest in its purpose and felt a call 
to Christian commitment. This condition makes it impera- 
tive to speak to this ambivalence by having membership 
that is inclusive in principle, but leading to incisiveness in 
confession and witness. In the ministry of our Lord, his 
call of discipleship was always based on the inclusive prin- 
ciple, but invariably led to the incisive confession. His call 
to Simon Peter and James and John was, “Come with me 
and | will make you fishers of men.” [t is important to note 
that later, after they had ‘answered the first call. he put the 
more searching question, necessitating confession of faith 
asking. “But who do you say that | am?” 
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In its language and method «f work the Christian Aggo. 
ciation must express its openness. A student may be wel. 
come in the official Constitution or membership policy and 
still feel like an outsider because of the language that jg 
used. When a Christian Association is able to interpret the 
concept of sin as alienation and separation from God, and 
grace as acceptance and reconciliation, new meaning and 
relevance is found in classical symbols and words. In the 
struggle to find language to communicate the faith, students 
will deepen their own commitment and belief. | 


The importance of communication of the faith 

If we accept openness as a necessary condition for the 
Christian Association to speak to the entire campus, some 
problems must be faced in order to maintain Christian wit. 
ness. For the Christian Association members to speak to 
the pragmatists, the logical positivists, the naturalists or 
those of other faiths, they must confront them on their own 
grounds. In order to be appealing, however, that which is 
incisively Christian must not be sacrificed. There must be 
an encounter of faith with faith. This compels those in the 
membership to discern that which is essential in the Chris. 
tian faith if the Christian Association is to be the Chris. 
tian Association. 

The members of the Christian Association are faced with 
the necessity of expressing the unchanging Word of bib. 
lical experience in the changing words of society. Many 
times we indulge in religious language which is not only 
meaningless for non-Christians, but in many cases mean- 
ingless even to ourselves. We make no effort to understand 
secular languages. In the freedom and love received from 
Jesus Christ we are not only enabled, but compelled, to 
enter into a constant dialogue with all men, particularly 
those most affected in the cultural crises of our time. 

The Christian Association should invite all students into 
its fellowship with their weaknesses, disobediences, and 
doubts. The invitation to all is extended in faith. Because 
it is remembered that at the center of the Gospel is the be- 
lief that men are unacceptable, but that God accepts them, 
everyone can be included. He has made this known through 
Jesus Christ. This is the good news that the Christian As- 
sociation is called to proclaim through its members. 

As one is able to act on this belief one becomes part of 
the central core of leadership in the Christian Association. 
One becomes part of the core, not because one is elected to 
to it. but only when one is able to communicate the Gos- 
pel to another. It is this unself-conscious Christian core 
through which the operation of God’s grace occurs in the 
Christian Association membership which says to all stu- 
dents touched by it: 

You are accepted 

You are completed 

You are limited and judged by God 
You are loved 

You are forgiven 

You are called to listen 


You are called to be and to speak 
As members one of another. (END) 
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THE SELF AND THE DRAMAS OF HIS- 
TORY, by Reinhold Niebuhr, Charles 
Scribner's .Sons, New York, 1955. 


$3.75. 


In this volume Reinhold Niebuhr 
brings together many of the themes 
which have characterized his writings 
over the years. All are given perspec- 
tive around a focus on the meaning of 
human self-hood and human history. 
This is the most systematic of Nie- 
buhr’s works since The Nature and 


Destiny of Man, and it will certainly 
rank near the summit among his many 
important volumes. 

In the first twelve chapters, some of 
which exhibit a rough poetic beauty of 
thought, Niebuhr ranges freely over 
the mysteries of the self. Martin Bu- 
ber’s “I-Thou” relation is Niebuhr’s 
acknowledged touchstone. The self 
emerges as an indivisible entity empir- 
ically in encounter not only with 
others, but with itself and with God. 
His principal foils are rationalists who 


tend to identify the “true” self with 
mind or reason, moralists who tend to 
identify “true” self with will, and nat- 
uralists who tend to identify “true” 
self with emotion or body. Niebuhr re- 
jects the notion that there is an essen- 
tial structure of the human self, of 
which each particular self is a mani- 
festation, in favor of a “biographical” 
view of the self: the self ts what it does. 
But Niebuhr’s primary commitment is 
to what he understands to be_ the 
genius of the Hebraic tradition rather 
than to the “error” of the Hellenic tra- 
dition. The difficulty with the Hellenic 
philosophic tradition is that it specu- 
lates about the Deity in terms of the 
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staff seminar 
scheduled for August 


In the summer of 1956 (August 10-24), Student YMCA- 
YWCA staff members will converge on Northland College 


in Ashland, Wisconsin, for their triennial Staff Seminar. 
Such seminars have been held since 1925 to provide a 
sharing experience, insight, and inspiration related to the 
vocation of work with students. 

A distinguished leadership team is being recruited to 
discuss with staff members: 1. the university situation: 2. 
the human situation in this age for student and staff; 3. the 
social forces in the world today and the way these impinge 
on the campus: 4. the Christian faith: and 5. the mission 
and resources of our movement. 

The Planning Committee, chaired by Doris Wilson, 
YWCA staff member in the Southern Region, and William 
Overholt, Executive Secretary of the Boston University 
Student Christian Association, has been at work since early 
1955 preparing for the Seminar. 

A list of books for staff study in each of the five areas 
mentioned above has been mailed to all staff members as 
part of the preparatory process, and a series of “Task 
Groups” on professional problems have been appointed to 
prepare papers on the topics assigned to them. 

The chairmen of these Task Groups are: Ann Graybill. 
University of Pennsylvania, the group on Membership: 
Paul Keyser, Pacific Northwest Regional staff, the group on 
Reporting: Clarence Elliott, University of Minnesota, on 
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Copper Falls near Ashland, Wisconsin 


Finance; Robert Clarke, Western Reserve, on Commuting 
Colleges; Winnifred Pardo, Brooklyn, on Ways of Work; 
Rosalie Oakes, University of Texas, on /ntegration; Anne 
Kern, University of California, on Vocational Groups; and 
Wiley Critz, Princeton, on Christian Social Action. 

Ashland, Wisconsin, is located on the shore of Lake 
Superior in the famous vacation center of northern Wis- 
consin and it was selected to make it possible for staff mem- 
bers to co-ordinate vacation plans for families along with 
plans to attend the Seminar. 

Attendance at the Seminar helps staff members keep 
abreast of the best thinking of prophetic leaders in reli- 
gious and educational fields. It provides a sense of belong- 
ing and identification which are essential in a movement 


as widely dispersed as the Student YMCA ard YWCA. 
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book reviews continued 


analogy of being. thereby reducing 
everything including the self and _ his- 
tory to the categories of nature—its 
chaos or its order. The strength of the 
Hebraic tradition is that it regards the 
Deity in the analogy of personality. as 
One to whom to respond, thereby main- 
taining the freedom and unpredicta- 
bility of the self and of history. 

The second section of this book is a 
sweeping historical survey of Western 
civilization with an eye to the respec- 
tive contributions to the two strands 
stemming from Hebraicism and Hel- 
lenism. It is far too intricate and subtle 
to report in detail here. Niebuhr’s pref- 
erence for understanding man through 
the Hebraic tradition is there. but his 
adulation of this strand is not unquali- 
fied. Hellenism has made its own out- 
standing contributions, particularly to 
our understanding of nature and hence 


WHY YOU 
SAY IT 


by Webb B. Garrison 


t Expressions you use every day 
fi light up with new meaning! 
“Head over heels,” “to fly off the 
handle,” “a far cry,” “to have a 
dreds of others have fascinating 
stories behind them. 

How over 700 such words and 
phrases came into our everyday 
conversation makes a book full 


of facts lively description, 
: You'll chuckle at the amusing 
illustrations by Henry R. Mar- 
‘ tin. You'll have hours of delight 
4 —in reading it, quoting it, shar- 
ing it with friends. 

A book you'll read, use, 


and long enjoy! $3.95 


at all bookstores 
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science. Each is needed to correct the 
other. Their contemporary counterparts 
have been roughly the Reformation and 
the Renaissance. 

The third group of chapters is de- 
voted to an analysis of a dynamic and 
expanding society and the respective 
resources of Biblical insights and of 
Enlightenment insights for mitigating 
evils, whose potentialities increase with 
the growth of creative potentialities. 
Especially stimulating are his com- 
ments on organismic and contractual 
theories of government. Again the Bib- 
lical tradition comes off better than the 
Enlightenment tradition for it under- 
stands liberty and equality to be “reg- 
ulative” rather than ‘structural” and is 
less likely to lead to utopian excesses 
and their alternate twins of cynicism 


9 


and despair. 

This book represents Niebuhr at his 
clearest. It is another classic from a 
great theologian. But lest one too read- 
ily be over-powered by the force of this 
man’s writing and also in order to be- 
come a witness to perhaps the liveliest 


and most significant theological debate 
of our time, one ought to read Tillich, 
new little volume Biblical Religion anj 
the Search for Ultimate Reality (Uniy 
of Chicago Press) as a companion t 
this volume even as Tillich’s Lope 
Power and Justice (Oxford Press) 
ought to have been read alongside Nie. 
buhr’s Christian Realism and Politica) 
Problems (Scribner’s). This is not , 
debate between Hebraic-Christianity 
and Hellenic-Christianity. Both men are 
informed by both ancient traditions, |; 
is more nearly Pauline versus Johan. 
nine: it is whether Hebraicism an 
Hellenism can be synthesized anew jy 
Christianity and modern culture 9 
whether they must remain in conflict 
correcting one another. 
ROBERT A. GESSERT 
| Smith College 


THE SECOND FOUR WORLD CHRIS. 
TIAN BOOKS, Association Press, 
New York, 1955. $1.25. The Chris. 
tian Character by Stephen Neill, 92 
pp.; The Christian as Citizen by 


stand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


The First Truly International Magazine 


For thirty-four years The Reader's Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 1$,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly 
that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 

If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit, why 
don't you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 
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John C. Bennett, 93 pp.; Reading 
the Bible Today by Daniel T. Niles, 
88 pp. John’s Witness to Jesus by 
George Appleton, 96 pp. 


The World Christian books are spon- 
sored by the International Missionary 
Counci! to provide competent discus- 
sion of Christian themes in the sim- 
plest. possible language. The second 
four of these books have now been 


published. 


e The Christian Character is an at- 
tempt to delineate the personal quali- 
ties of life that should mark the Chris- 
tian. Starting with the thesis that it is 
the duty of the Christian to try to be 
like Jesus in spirit and attitude. the 
author develops certain guideposts. We 
cannot achieve these unless we open 
our lives to the work of the Holy Spirit. 
which we can do by reading the gos- 
pels. looking to Jesus. and thinking 
about others. We cannot simply imi- 
tate Jesus or merely follow rules if we 
hope to achieve the Christian virtues. 


e Dr. Bennett’s book on The Christian 
as Citizen, is an essay in Christian so- 
cial ethics. It gains strength by dis- 
cussing the problems of Christian citi- 
zenship from the perspective of peoples 
in other lands. It is especially useful in 
interpreting the struggle between East 
and West and in speaking to those who 
are tempted to flirt with Communism. 
Beginning ‘with a brief historical anal- 
ysis of the relationship of Christians to 
their nation-states, it goes on to discuss 
the imperatives for Christian citizen- 
ship. Deft treatment of the biblical per- 
spective keeps the discussion upon bed- 
rock fundamentals. while illustrative 
material keeps it alive to contemporary 
situations. This volume is a happy il- 
lustration of how the best of theologi- 
cal insight can be discussed in straight- 
forward language. 


¢ Dr. Niles’ book is an excellent brief 
contribution to the growing body of 
literature on the perspective of the 
Bible. Reading the Bible Today helps 
us to read faithfully yet not slavishly. 
One chapter deals creatively with the 
problem of interpreting the message of 
a literature written in earlier times. A 
concluding chapter on the significance 
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of:Christ for our time is most chal- 
lenging, particularly for the Asian 
background against which it is written. 


e John’s Witness to Jesus by George 
Appleton is a short commentary on 
the fourth gospel. It begins with a 
fairly adequate discussion of the au- 
thorship of the gospels and then pro- 
ceeds with an exposition of its message. 
taking the chapters in their approxi- 
mate order. The message and theologi- 
cal viewpoint of the gospel receive 
primary attention. This book is a fine 
guide for group Bible study. 

As more of the books of this series 
appear their nature becomes more evi- 
dent to us. They may not appeal to the 
ultra-sophisticated intellectual critics 
of Christianity, but they are of great 
use in reaching those who are ready 
to hear a straightforward exposition 
of Christian themes. 

EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 
Assoc. Prof. Philosophy and Religion 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


A Layman’s Guide to Protestant The- 
ology, by William Hordern, Mac- 
millan Co., 1955. $3.50 


Trends and Frontiers in Religious 
Thought, by L. Harold DeWolf, 
Board of Education of The Method- 
ist Church, 1955. $1.50 


William Hordern states in his intro- 
duction that one of the weaknesses of 
Protestantism today is that so few Prot- 


by E. STANLEY JONES 


364 stirring inspirational read- 
ings that offer practical daily 
help in richer, happier living. 


$1.75 
Also by Dr. Jones: 
ERE WAY $1.50 
Tur Way tro Power 
AND $1.50 
How 10 BE A TRANS- 
FORMED PERSON ...... $1.50 
ABUNDANT LIVING ....... $1.75 


(All Pocket Size) 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON 
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estants know what they believe or why. 
Further, he says, “we simply do not 
have the alternative of theology or no 
theology. Our alternatives are either to 
have a well thought-out theology, a 
theology which has passed the test of 
critical thought or to have a hodge- 
podge theology of unexamined con- 
cepts. prejudices and feelings.” 

A “hodgepodge” theology is not ade- 
quate to face the problems outlined by 
De Wolf in the chapter on “Our Cul- 
tural Situation” in his book, Trends 
and Frontiers in Religious Thought. 
The issues put to Christians by psychol- 
ogy and modern science, by the failure 
of a detached, objective attitude to 
meet man’s deep need for personal 
commitment, by the prevalence of 
moral relativism, by the social tensions 
involved in individualism and collec- 
tivism, and by the deep-set insecurity 
of modern man in his yearning for an 
absolute object of trust—these issues 
present a serious challenge. to the 
church which must be met by a mem- 
bership who have dedicated their 
minds, as well as their good intentions, 
in proclaiming the Christian message. 
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answers to questions that are 


FOR GIRLS ONLY 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 


An understanding doctor helps you to 
comprehend the physical and emotional 
changes going on in adolescent bodies. 
He answers the questions that naturally 
arise and those that you don’t like to 
discuss with other people. A Tupper & 
Love Book. At all bookstores, $2.75, or 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 5 Ave. New York 3 


The book that gives direct 
answers to questions that are 


FOR BOYS ONLY 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 


A genial doctor who knows his stuff 
tells you, man to man, what you want 
to know about the changes taking place 
in adolescent bodies, explains the mys- 
teries of manhood, and helps you solve 
those problems and worries you don’t 
like to discuss with other people. 
A Tupper & Love Book. At all book- 
stores, $2.75, or 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 5 Ave. New York 3 
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God is a skeptic, too! 


“Skepticism is more 
than a human re- 
quirement. God him- 
self demands it; for 
God is much more of 
an unbeliever than is 
any atheist. He does 
not believe at all in 
the false gods we 
prefer to him. ... He 
is surely a religious 
unbeliever; he finds 
something of himself 
in each religion; he 
finds himself fully in 
none.” 


Provocative? Challenging? Yes, and 
this is but a sample from Dr. David 
Wesley Soper’s new book, EPISTLE TO 
THE SKEPTICS, addressed to unbelievers 
and questing believers alike. 

Dr. Soper charts the paths of skep- 
tical thinking which he has followed 
himself—from fundamentalism to athe- 
ism to a creative Christianity based 
soundly on reasoning. 

He shows how skepticism must be 
applied to every area of life—to ethics, 
philosophy, economics, politics, and to 
religion which embraces them all. He 
dares you to “prove all things” so that 
you can “hold fast that which is good.” 
He points the way to a faith that al- 
ways grows in breadth and strength— 
through reason. 


You'll debate ErpIsTLE TO THE SKEP- 
TICs for many months to come. $2.50 


Getting started NOW in 


a career or avocation— 


WRITING FOR THE 
RELIGIOUS MARKET 


Edited by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University 


18 practitioners of the craft give you the 
rudiments of writing for the almost insatiable 
religious market: TV, radio, films, news- 
papers, magazines, books; fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, drama, juveniles, literary criticism, 
etc. 

Some of the 18 contributors: Margaret Cul- 
kin Banning, Roland H. Bainton, Georgia 
Harkness, Harold A. Ehrensperger, W. E. Gar- 
rison, George Dugan, Robert Root, and 11 
others. Also includes an up-to-date specialized 
“Market Guide” with latest rates. $4.00 


from the YMCA‘s 


Atssocin fion Presk 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 


book reviews continued 
Both Hordern and DeWolf have giv- 


en a good introduction to the present 
trends in the differing Protestant theo- 
logical positions of fundamentalism. 
liberalism, neo-orthodoxy and the so- 
called 
book, partly because of its greater 
length, develops more accurately the 
differences between theologians and de- 
votes two excellent chapters to the con- 
tributions of Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich, which provide a good 
perspective for those wishing to read 
the works of these outstanding Ameri- 
can theologians. Hordern also devotes 
considerable space to illustrating the 
fact that Orthodox Christianity, or that 
form of Christianity which has won the 
support of the overwhelming majority 
of Christians and which is expressed by 
most of the official proclamations or 
creeds of Christian groups, is a grow- 
ing tradition which has been hewn out 
of the vital struggles of the church with 
heresy and misinterpretation of the 
Faith from its very beginning. 


mediating group. MHordern’s 


Hordern points out that the funda. 
mentalist-modernist controversy leq 
many to feel that theology was a wast, 
of time and a divider of Christians 
But we cannot face the modern world 
without a theological position. We now 
see that theology does not create our 
differences; it is one form in which 
they express themselves. Despite differ. 
ing emphases. such areas as the social 
implication of the Gospel, the authority 
of the Bible and its relevance to the 
contemporary situation, the need for 
decisive commitment combined with 
openness to all truths, and a rediscoy. 
ery of the central place of the church 
are areas of growing agreement be. 
tween the various theological trends, 

Several cautions about these two 
books should be raised which the 
authors themselves point out. The use 
of theological labels is charged. with 
emotion and usually results in inaccu. 
rate attributing of views to individuals, 
Nor is there often awareness of the 
dynamic change within each trend of 


theology. 
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These books are not subsitutes for 
actual study of the Bible and the writ- 
ings of theologians who wish to put 
forth the truth they have received, but 
these books are very helpful frame- 
works for intelligent awareness of the 
creative ferment in theological think- 
ing. 

The future trends in theology de- 
pend in large measure on how we as 
laymen respond to the issues presented 
in these books. The student Christian 


movement is committed by its very 
nature to respond to the challenge to 
articulate its Faith in the university sit- 
uation in which it lives; therefore, 
these books are recommended as one 
means for students to take part in the 
current search for meaningful and rel- 
evant theological expression. 


MIRIAM WILLEY, National Stu- 
dent Secretary of the YWCA on 
the staff of the New York State 
Student Christian Movement. 


books for lent 
Selected from a list compiled by 
Chad Walsh, Professor of English, 
Beloit College for the Religious 
Publishers Group. 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO YOU, by Robert 
McAfee Brown. 


cartwheels to make the reader sit up 
and pay attention. If you consider the 
Bible nothing but a succession of dull 
genealogies, read this book. It is an 
enthralling and readable guide toward 
understanding the Bible. Westminster. 


$3. 


A DIARY OF READINGS, by John Baillie. 

I am usually unimpressed by books 
that offer a page a day for 365 days. 
but this one is a refreshing exception. 
Dr. Baillie, famous already for his 
Diary of Private Prayer, has put us 
further in his debt by this sensitive 
and varied selection of short devotion- 
al masterpieces, Scribner. $2.50. 


THE GRANDEUR AND MISERY OF MAN, by 

David E. Roberts. 

When David E. Roberts died recently 
at the age of 44, the Christian world 
lost one of its most perceptive and pro- 
found interpreters. These sermons read 
as though each were written especially 
for the reader. There is a peculiarly 
intimate and authentic quality abou 


them. Oxford. $3. | 


THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION: A Translation 
of the Acts of the Apostles, by J. B. Phil- 
lips. | 
This vigorous rendering into mod- 

ern English brings alive that period 

when Christianity, against every con- 
celvable obstacle, set out to turn the 
ancient world upside down. As reada- 
ble as Mr. Phillips’ earlier Letters to 
Young Churches. Macmillan. $2.50. 


MARCH, 1956 


Dr. Brown does handsprings and | 


THE NEW BEING, by Paul Tillich. 

Very difficult reading in his weighti- 
er books, Dr. Tillich is not at all hard 
going in this collection of sermons. 
They have clarity and are alive with 
joy and a sense of the power that 
comes from “the new being.” Scribner. 
$2.70. 

REDISCOVERING PRAYER, by John L. Cas- 
teel. 

A systematic and thorough introduc- 
tion to the meaning and methods of 
prayer. This is an excellent book for 
anyone whose prayer life has become 
unreal—or has never been real. Asso- 


ciation Press. $3.50. 


THE RENEWAL OF MAN: A Twentieth Century 
Essay on Justification by Faith, by Alex- 
ander Miller. 

As good a book on the subject as I 
have seen and magnificent in the way 
the author shows the exhilarating free- 
dom and sober responsibility which are 
the joint fruits of the familiar doctrine. 


Doubleday. $2.95. 


MAKING RELIGION REAL, by Nels F. S. 

Ferre. | 

The author, one of the most original 
of living theologians, here turns to the 
question of how one can change reli- 
gion from theory into a personal real- 
ity. His chapters on thinking, reading, 
friendship and suffering are replete 
with practical suggestions. Harper. $2. 


€ To this list The Intercollegian adds: 


BEHOLD THE GLORY, by Chad Walsh. 
Here is a refreshingly astute and 
warmly personal search for the mean- 
ing of the vision of Christ in which 
are included a consideration of poli- 
tics, art, the intellectual quest and 
human need. Chad Walsh has unusual 
abilities in communicating the power 
of the gospel to the modern mind. This 


is the Harper Book for Lent. $2. 


**Here is a book that ought to 

lie at the elbow of every student 

along with the dictionary and 
the college handbook.” 

—Paut F. Doueétass 

Christian Advocate 


Religion on 


the Campus 


By George Hedley 


This popular author helps to pro- 
vide students with a firm faith. 
His refreshing sermons have a 
meaning for everyone and deal 
with vital current issues such as: 


Religion and Scholarship 

Religion and the Fine Arts 

Religion and the Natural 
Sciences 

Religion and Community 
Service 


Religion MTWThFS 


Dr. Hedley considers wisely the 
fundamental problems facing 
students in institutions today. His 
writing is directed at such real 
student problems as: 
How We Can Be Christian 
on Campus 


Why and How to Read the 
Bible Today 
The Sophomore, Slump 
Christian Marriage 
The Lazy Liberals 
The Arrogant Intellectual 
$2.75 


Available at all bookstores 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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